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HAPPINESS! 


The colleges, while they provide us with labra- 
ries, furnish no professors of books; and I think 
no chair is so much needed. EMERSON. 


The ideal is the flower-garden of the mind, 
and very apt to run to weeds unless carefully 
tended. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


The only thought in the world that is worth 
anything is free thought. To free thought we 
owe all past progress and all hope for the future. 
Since when has any one made wt appear that 
shackled thought could get on better than that 
which is free? Brains are a great misfortune if 
one ts never to use them. SAVAGE. 


The happiness of the tender heart is increased 
by what it can take away from the wretchedness 
of others. J. Perit-Senn. 


THE SIGNS OF THE SEASONS. 


Wuar does it mean when the bluebird comes 
And builds its nest, singing sweet and clear? 

When violets peep among the blades of grass? 
These are signs that Spring is here, 


What does it mean when berries are ripe? 
When butterflies flit and honey-bees hum? 

When cattle stand under the shady trees? 
These are signs that Summer has come. 


What does it mean when crickets chirp, 
And away to the south the robins steer? 
When apples are falling, and leaves grow brown? 
These are signs that Autumn is here. 


What does it mean when days are short? 
When leaves are gone and brooks are dumb? 

When fields are white with drifted snow? 
These are signs that Winter has come. 


The old stars set and the new ones rise, 
The skies that‘ were stormy grow bright and 
clear ; 
And so the beautiful, wonderful signs 
Go round and round with the changing year. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JIMMIE. 


BY E. P. P, 


pet the children ever had. What more pert 

and saucy than he, as he sits, head cocked on 
one side, watching, with his brightest of eyes, 
every;movement of the little folk around? Very 
social in his nature Jimmie is; and he will get 
just as near people as he can, whatever their 
occupation, and watch intently their every motion. 

When papa would go out sometimes on a 
summer morning to get blackberries for break- 
fast, Jimmie would follow close behind, and perch 
on the fence beside the row of bushes, and stay 
until the last berry was picked, seemingly enjoy- 
ing the operation, and entertaining papa, in turn, 
with his queer antics. Jimmie would not touch a 
berry at such times,—not he! You would not 
suppose he knew what blackberries were,— how 
juicy, luscious, and sweet! But many another 
time, when alone, Jimmie would bethink him how 
good they tasted the last day he was there, and, 
feeling sure that black berries were meant for 
black crows, would hop out by himself and have a 
feast. 

The children like to have Jimmie with them, 
and he is as interesting to them as they to him. 
Very careful they are of his welfare and safety, 
too, as on one occasion, when engaged in that 


ie is a tame crow, the most amusing 
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most absorbing of all boys’ pastimes, Fourth of 
July fireworks, they thought they saw a hawk 
hovering near. ‘“O Jimmie, Jimmie!” they cried ; 
and everything was dropped, and the four small 
boys who have a joint ownership in Jimmie rushed 
to see that he was safe, and shut him in from any 
possible harm. 

When the weather got cool, the open chamber 
over the shed became a favorite abiding-place; 
but, whenever Jimmie heard little feet running 
out over the floor below, down the stairs he would 
come, hopping in great haste, to see what was 
going on, and be sure and have a hand—or 
rather a claw—%in it. He would follow every 
turn of hand or foot with those sharp eyes of his; 
and, if a boy chanced to lay down his knife for 
a moment and leave it, Jimmie would immediately 
seize the knife, and hide it carefully away. 

For crows have a great propensity for hiding 
things, as perhaps you know, and never lose an 
opportunity to indulge in this favorite pursuit. It 
is funny to see him dispose of any little thing 
that comes within his ken, whether food or any- 
thing that happens to be lying round. Sometimes 
he will go to a distance to seek a hiding-place, 
and sometimes thrust it under something close at 
hand. One day he was fed with meat, and made 
a great rustling, burrowing under a lot of paper to 
conceal it. Then many a time he will take arti- 
cles way up into the shed chamber, where he will 
drop them into flower-pots or anything that takes 
his fancy. I have seen him tuck away bits of 
something he was carrying about under the 
piazza railing; and, when a light snow came in 
the fall, he would push them under the snow. 
One time, when he was with the children, a pencil 
was put down for a moment, when Jimmie seized 
it, and flew all round the door-yard with it in 
his bill, the owner after him, and finally flew up- 
stairs, where he was caught before he could get it 
out of sight. 

He will hide things in cracks and crevices, 
in any hole he can find or make, in boxes or 
barrels, under platforms, boards, and brush; and 
sometimes he will put articles right down in the 
middle of the door-yard, and then bring sticks, 
pieces of glass, and anything he can find to cover 
them carefully. 

Jimmie is never allowed indoors, or his habit 
might prove very vexatious. But one day he 
flew into the dining-room, after the screens had 
been removed from the windows, and, when 
some one entered, had just helped himself to a big 
piece of butter from the table. Another day, 
the screen door having been left ajar, mamma, 
happening to look out into the hall, saw Jim- 
mie hopping up the front stairs. She called some 
one to follow him, to see what he would do; 
and, being found on the children’s bed, he was 
brought down again to the piazza. 

Our favorite amusement in the shed was to toss 
nuts up to Jimmie as he sat perched on the railing 
of the second story, and see him catch them in his 
bill; and very adroit he was at it, scarcely ever 
failing to seize one. 

Like other birds, Jimmie is very fond of a bath; 
and one day he had a unique experience in that 
line. A bowl of starch had been left out by the 
clothes-reel for a few minutes, when Jimmie 
espied it, and immediately appropriated it for his 
own use; and such a splashing and spluttering as 
he began! He enjoyed it hugely; but the drying 
process was not so agreeable to him. Poor Jim- 
mie! He did not know what was the matter, 
what made him so stiff and uncomfortable. His 
black coat needed a deal of manipulating before 
it resumed its pristine condition; and, as crows 
are exceedingly intelligent, I think he must have 
come to the conclusion that it was best to leave 


concoctions in suspicious-looking bowls to the 
laundress for the little girls’ gingham dresses. 

Jimmie’s gait is extremely peculiar, and it can- 
not be denied that he is decidedly bow-legged. 
When he is going along leisurely, he will put one 
foot before the other, like any biped; but, if he 
is in a hurry, he will go in a series of hops. 

It is amusing to watch Jimmie and the kitty. 
Though the latter is good-sized, he really seems 
afraid of Jimmie, and the crow has it all his own 
way, and a very selfish way, I am obliged to con- 
fess, it is; for he will even go so far as to take a 
piece of meat out of kitty’s mouth when they are 
fed. Jim always wants the lion’s share, and will 
take everything away from kitty without her 
seeming to protest much against it. Meat he 
does not eat he will hide; but he evidently does 
not want to share spoils with his comrade. A 
mouse proves a great source of contention; and 
kitty cannot enjoy her own rightful prey if Jim- 
mie is about, for he will even take that away from 
her. 

One day Jimmie was walking the length of the 
piazza, when kitty unsuspectingly came up the 
steps at the farther end, and had proceeded a short 
distance toward Jimmie before she noticed him; 
but the moment she raised her eyes she turned 
and scampered across the lawn as fast as she 
could go, and ran up the nearest telephone post. 

Sometimes kitty will watch Jimmie pecking and 
making his slight movements, and will get already 
to spring at him; but, the instant he turns his 
black bill toward her, she will flee, and not stop 
until she is far up a tree-trunk. Sometimes 
kitty, a little bolder than usual, actually will jump 
toward Jimmie. Then he will hop into the air, 
and, coming down, will face kitty in a very de- 
termined way; and she will lose no time in putting 
a good distance between them. 

Materfamilias being ill and occupying for con- 
venience a sofa-bed in the sitting-room for a time, 
Jimmie would come and perch on the piazza rail, 
opposite the window every morning, just as regu- 
larly as the day came round; and, when mamma 
would say “Hello” to him, he would try to say 
“Hello” in answer, and would say it often quite 
plainly. 

When he is alone, he will practise talking, for 
he is a great mimic; and it is droll to watch him, 
when he thinks he is unobserved. He will put 
his head first on one side, then on the other, and 
make the queerest sounds, as if trying to imitate 
what the children say to him. He will peck and 
prune, and put on as many airs as though it 
really amounted to something; and, when he 
changes his position and lifts his wings very high, 
he shows the white under them, which is always a 
surprise. ; 

One day Jimmie called out “Hello” to a man 
who was passing, -or perhaps, more accurately, 
he was practising on his own account, and the 
man overheard him. Surprised to hear the word 
with no animate object in sight but a crow, the 
man answered, when Jimmie immediately re- 
sponded in the same way. 

When things do not go right, Jimmie will scold 
well, and, opening his bill wide, will utter so 
many loud “Ah! ah! ah’s!” in quick succession 
that we have to run to see what is the matter. 
For “Ah! ah!” is exactly the sound he makes, 
and not the stereotyped “caw! caw! ” at all. 

Jimmie’s wings having been clipped before he 
became the protégé of the children, he does not, 
cannot, make any attempt to leave the premises, 
except on short excursions. He seems perfectly 
content with his little/human mates; and they, 
in turn, think him most interesting. 

Jimmie departed this life with the old year. He 
will long be remembered by us all. 


home. 


THE STORY OF “A ‘BIRD... 


I Burr me a nest 
In the old oak-tree,— 
As pretty a nest 
As ever could be. 
I wove it with threads 
To the oak-tree bough, 
And three little birdies 
Are sleeping there now 


One day as I sang 
My “Cheer-up, chee, chee,” 
A spry little squirrel 
Sprang up in the tree. 
I thought he was coming 
Right up on the bough,— 
It makes my heart tremble 
To think of it now. 


I flew like an eagle 
Right down through the air; 
And soon he was running, 
He did not know where. 
I pecked him and pecked him, 
And flew in his track : 
He will be in no haste, 
I think, to come back. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LOST. KNIFE. 


BY MARY -WHITE MORTON. | 


ISS DOROTHY and Miss Flora were out 

VI walking. Miss Dorothy had light hair 

and blue eyes. Miss Flora had black 
hair and dark eyes. Not that this is at all neces- 
sary for the story; but I always like to know what 
color anybody’s hair and eyes are, don’t you? I 
also like to know how old a person is. SoI will 
tell you that these young ladies were just about my 
age. Miss Flora was the handsomer of the two; 
but, then, it was Miss Dorothy who had the knife, 
and who lost it and who found it again. So she is 
really the most important. : 

Down in the meadow where the water soaks 
through the grass, so that your feet sink with a 
soft spongy motion and, if you have not on your 
rubber overshoes, you wish that you had,— down 
there, in the middle of summer, you will find a 
curious plant. Stoop, and you will see the tiny 
white blossom, about the size of a drop of dew, 
growing from a thread-like stalk, which starts in a 
cluster of small leaves, round or oval, perhaps as 
large as one’s little finger-nail. These leaves are 
covered with short red hairs, and each hair at the 
end has a wee drop of sticky stuff that shines in 
the sun; and can you imagine what it is used for? 
I am sure youcannot. SoI will tell you. Itisa 
trap to catch insects! Most plants live on earth 
and air and water, but a few have more civilized 
(or more barbarous) tastes and wish for meat. So 
when a speck of a fly lights on these sticky hairs, 
he has to stay to dinner; but, alas! he himself 
serves as the dish instead of having a taste of 
fresh leaf, as he had expected. 

Now Miss Dorothy and Miss Flora had come 
out with microscope and knife and botany book to 
watch for new flowers and find out what they 
were. Here was this curious little Sun-dew wait- 
ing forthem. And they grew so interested examin- 
ing it that Miss Dorothy’s knife slipped off without 
her knowing, and she never missed it till she reached 
You boys know how it feels to lose a knife, 
you put your hands into your pockets in order to 
whistle (at least, I have noticed that boys always 
whistle most cheerfully when their hands are in 


‘their trousers-pockets),— you thrust you hands in, © 


I say, and of a sudden the whistle stops or changes 
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into a doleful “ Whew-w-w!” It is almost as bad 
as that “goneness” that some people complain of 
when they have been without eating for several 
hours. No knife! Where can it be? Poor Miss 
Dorothy ! 

- I will hurry over her trouble; however, for the 
most interesting part of my story is yet to come. 
Two or three days passed, in one of which it 
rained hard. Miss Dorothy looked everywhere 
that it was likely for a knife to be; but, since it 
was in an unlikely place, she of course did not find 
it. At last she remembered, her botany trip. 

“Yes,” she said, “I had my knife then. There 
is not much hope of finding it in a big meadow,— 
any more than a four-leaved clover; but I will 
give one hunt.” 

So she went, and looked carefully around a 
big stone, where she and Miss Flora had sat down 
to rest. It was not there. Then she wandered 
over toward the Sun-dew place. Something moved 
in the wet grass. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Frog!” said Miss Doro- 
thy, stopping to watch the little animal. He took 
two or three hops, and then stood still. Miss 
Dorothy followed him with her eyes. Suddenly 
she gave acry of delight. There beside him lay 
the missing knife! 

Children, I have my suspicions about that frog; 
but I suppose it would not do to put such a notion 
as fairies into your wise little heads. No, I will 
only say that the frog disappeared as soon as 
Miss Dorothy reached out her hand for the knife, 
so that she could not thank him personally; but 
you may be sure she felt exceedingly grateful to 
have her treasure again, even though the back 
of it was somewhat spread apart by the damp, so 
that its big blade eyer after acted as a man acts 
who has no backbone. Did you never see such 
aman? Well, I hope you never will. 

This is a true, true story. I know it is true, 
for I know Miss Dorothy well. The only thing 
that is not so is that her name is not Dorothy, 
nor is Miss Flora’s Flora; but I hope you will not 
mind that, since Dorothy, at least, is full as 
pretty as what the young lady is really called, as 
you will see if you look at the name signing this 
story. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT GRANDPA DID WITH THE KIT- 
TENS. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


6 ELL how grandpa drowned the kittens,” 
said Louis, after I had told two long 
stories and two short ones, and had re- 

peated for Georgie’s benefit the inspiring ballad, 

“Hey diddle diddle, the cat’s in the fiddle.” 

“But grandpa didn’t drown them,” I objected. 

“Tell how he didn’t drown them, then,” said 
Bertha. ‘Cousin May never heard that one.” 

I was tired, and my tongue ached from talking 
so much; but it still lacked half an hour of tea- 
time, so there was no escape for me. The chil- 
dren, all but May, knew the story just as well as 
I did, and could prompt me if I omitted the small- 
est detail; but they always wanted it for a last 
story, and the pathetic case of Cousin May, who 
had never heard it, settled the matter.- 

“Well, you know,” said I, “ grandpa was very 

’ fond of cats and kittens; but grandma didn’t like 
them at all, so he kept his in the harn. She was 
not my own grandma, but grandpa’s second wife. 

She had never had any children of her own, or 

perhaps she would have liked all kinds of babies 

better, though she was a very good woman, and 
very kind to her step-children. Well, grandpa 
had three old cats; and, when one of them had five 
kittens, grandma said that they must be drowned 


at once. Grandpa promised to attend to it; but 
he hated so to take life, particularly the life of a 
cat, that he kept putting it off until at last their 
eyes were open, and they were running about all 
over the place. . 

“Then grandma was very cross, and scolded so 
that he couldn’t put it off any longer. So the 
dear old man tried to harden his heart; and, leav- 
ing one kitten for the mother, he put the rest in a 
bag, and started for the river. He had just got to 
the gate, when he heard a cry, and, turning around, 
saw Tabby running after him and begging so 
piteously that he opened the bag and gave her 
another kitten. Tabby ran off with it, but only 
waited to put it in a place of safety; and then 
came back for the third. Grandpa thought of 
grandma, and said‘no’; but, when Tabby ran in 
front of him, standing upon her hind feet, folding 
her paws together in a way that he had taught 
her, he could not resist, but opened the bag and 
gave her the third kitten. Running back to the 
barn, she put that one with the others, and then 
came back for the fourth. Long before he got to 
the river—and it wasn’t far, either—she had 
begged them all away from him; and that was the 
last time that he ever tried to drown kittens.” 

“What became of the kittens?” asked May. 
“Did grandma let them live? ” 

“Really,” I said, “I never heard whether she 
let them live or employed some harder-hearted 
person to act as executioner.” 

“But how did Tabby know when she got the 
last kitten? Two of them looked so much alike 
that no one could tell them apart. Do you think 
she could count them, or did she know them by 
sight, just as your mother knows you?” 

“T guess she could count,” said Louise. 
cated horses can.” 

“Yes,” said I. “Many anecdotes are told of 
animals that seem to indicate that they have the 
power to count small numbers. But I think she 
knew every kitten. The idea of any kind of 
a mother having to count to know whether she 
had lost any of her children or not!” 

“I wonder,” said Georgie, with a funny little 
chuckle, “if a great big giant was to come and 
put me in a bag and take me away to drown me, 
if mamma would have to count me, to see if I was 
losted? ” 

This brilliant sally produced such shouts of 
laughter from the children, and they were all so 
eager to tell mamma about it, that they ran off; 
and I escaped for the time, and sat down in my 
room to write the story out for the little readers 
of Lvery Other Sunday. 


“ Edu- 
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OUR KINDERGARTEN ROBIN. 


BY JULIA E. PECK. 


UR kindergarten children picked up a baby 
robin which had fallen out of its nest. 
The mother bird flew back and forth from 
nest to ground with cries of distress. The babies 
in the nest were calling for attention, for they 
were hungry. The mother bird could not attend 
to the birds who were safe until she saw what be- 
came of the little robin which the children were 
carrying into kindergarten. She circled round 
their heads until they went in the house. Here 
the teacher put the baby robin in an empty bird- 
cage, setting the cage in the window. It seemed a 
great pity that there was no possible way for us to 
get the little thing back into the nest. 

That day the children dug worms for their bird 
until they were tired, but the robin never seemed 
to be satisfied. He was hungry every minute, 
and would open his mouth wide every time they 


approached his cage, giving little cries which plainly 
meant, “More worms, please.” 

The next morning a strange thing happened. 
Very early in the morning the father and mother 
bird were outside the window, talking to the baby 
in its cage. Both had worms in their bills, but 
could not get through the glass to feed their baby. 
What is stranger still, the trees in the yard were 
full of chattering, scolding robins, who were ad- 
vising the parents what to do in such a desperate 
case as this. 

The teacher took the baby robin out of his cage, 
and put him in a deep packing box on the piazza. 
Here he could not hop out, and here his parents 
could feed him as often as the birds in the nest 
could spare them. No sooner was the baby settled 
in his packing box than the parents brought him 
worms, and the assembly of robins in the trees 
scattered and went about their own nest duties. 

The father and mother robin were a good deal 
occupied with the birds in the nest. At such times 
the children undertook to feed the little thing in its 
box. Worms were not always plenty. So the 
teacher rolled up bits of soft rye bread into 
worm-shaped rolls, and the young bird seemed to 
like these “ mock-worms” quite as well as his real 
worm-diet. He had three distinct kinds of little 
chirps which the children understood to mean, 
“Feed me, feed me.” ‘“That’s good, that’s good.” 
“Kindergarten’s nice, kindergarten’s nice.” He 
was soon tame enough to eat out of the children’s 
hands, and sit chirping on their fingers. 

Young robin was growing. ‘He will soon fly 
away, and then we will be very lonely,” said the 
teacher. “But,” said the children, “he will fly 
back to see us again, because we have been so 
good to him.” 

One day there was great excitement in the 
kindergarten. Our robin flew out of his box and 
sat on the piazza railing ready for flight as soon as 
he could get up his courage. His mother sat in a 
tree near by, and called, “Try it, try it.” Our 
baby flew—flopped is a better word—to the 
ground, and from there to a bush, and from there 
right up to the sky. 

We never saw him again. We hoped he would 
be so grateful that he would come back and sing 
his thanks and appreciation to his foster-parents, 
the children. 

The teacher comforted the children, who were 
crying with loneliness and disappointment, by say- 
ing, “ His mother advised him to fly away to the 
mountain top (in sight from our kindergarten 
windows), where he could see all over the country. 
Shut in his box, he has been able to see nothing but 
its four wooden walls and the sky, except when you 
held him and let him see our kindergarten. His 
mother has been telling him what a big world this 
is, and has coaxed him to the mountain to get a 
fine view. Up in a tree-top on the mountain he 
will soon have a nest and babies of his own. No 
doubt he will tell his babies what strange things 
happened to him when he was a boy; and his babies 
will say to each other, ‘I wish we could fly to see 
those kind children who would let us taste some of 
those nice worms they know so well how to find.’ ” 


THE BABY AND THE BEE. 


Tub honey-bee is swinging 
In morning-glory flowers. 
Swing — swing! 
The baby in the hammock 
Sleeps through the morning hours. 
Swing — swing! 
The honey-bee at evening 
Goes to the hive to rest, 
To mother’s arms the baby,— 
He likes that cradle best. 
Evizaseru HarMan. 
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The true epic of our times 1s 
not “ Arms and the Man,” but 
“ Tools and the Man,” — an infi- 
nitely wider kind of epic. 

CARLYLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 
PARTY. 


BY ADELAIDE E. BADGER. 


N a manufacturing town, not 
I far from a large city, the 
children of the little district 
school were eagerly awaiting the 
closing days of the term. Most 
of them were the children of poor 
but hard-working parents; and, 
while a spirit of kindliness per- 
vaded the class generally, some 
had not yet been stirred by the 
voice of love, always ready to 
awaken within the heart of every 
boy or girl who will give a spirit 
of good will opportunity to tri- 
umph over the naughty thoughts 
which wise Bessie calls the weeds 
in our flower-garden. Prompted 
by the longing to quicken these 
wayward ones to see the better 
part, Miss Ford, the village 


HELPING GRANDMA. 


HERE is nothing more 


teacher, had arranged a festival 


for these closing days of school, 


which not only offered entertain- 


ment, but a generous gift for each 


member of the class. The chil- 
dren were alive with interest, and 
wished to save their pennies to 
decorate the modest room for the 
good time so dearly anticipated 


HIS FLAGSHIP! 


beautiful in this world 
than to observe the ten- 
derness of some girls toward their 
aged relatives. Dear grandmother 
cannot thread her needles so easily 
as she used to do, and is sensitive 
on the subject; and does not like 
to be too obviously helped,— to 
have attention called to her fail- 
ing eyesight, which she so much 
regrets and does not like to admit. 
There are two ways of meeting 
the difficulty. Mattie, a kind- 
hearted girl without much tact, 
will exclaim: “O, granny, what 
perfect nonsense for you to fuss 
over that needle! You know you 
cannot find the hole where the 
thread should go in,— your eyes 
are too old! Give me the thing: 
I'll thread your needles!” The 
intention is most excellent; but 
the old woman is hurt, and stifles 
asigh. She had young eyes once, 
and she has the same independent 
spirit still. Edith, in the same cir- 
cumstances, manages in another 
fashion. She simply threads a 
dozen needles, and leaves them 
all ready for grandmamma in her 
needle-book, saying pleasantly, 
“Tt saves so much time, dear, in 
these busy days, to have one’s 
needles all ready and waiting.” 
Harper’s Round Table. 


A KINDLY STAG. 
« HERE was a tame stag 


by all. Miss Ford lovingly .sug- 
gested that the children should 
help her to realize some gift that would bring a 
special joy in their lives at this time. Among the 
pupils were Bessie Brown and Millie Drew. The 
school life of the former had been a noble sacri- 
fice on the part of a feeble, widowed mother: the 
latter had known the indulgence of parents whom 
fortune had favored. Bessie’s quiet manners and 
steady application had won the hearts of teacher 
and pupils; and, all unconsciously, her brave 
spirit was moulding the lives of those about her 
during this festival season. Among the first to 
make her wishes decidedly known was Millie 
Drew, who defiantly said, “Unless I can have a 
doll whose eyes open and close, I will take noth- 
ing.” A hush fell upon the class when Miss 
Ford, turning to Bessie, said, “ Well, dear, what 
would make your heart very glad at this time? ” 

With some hesitancy Bessie rose from her seat, 
and with pale face and quivering lips replied, “O 
Miss Ford, if I could only have a pair of rubbers, 
so that I need not be absent from school through 
the storms of next winter! My mother has 
worked so hard that I might remain in school, and 
it would be such a help to her.” 

A sneer from Millie, who proudly threw up 
her head, exclaiming, “I would be ashamed to 
ask for something to wear,” did not drown the 
piteous appeal from Bessie, to which nearly every 
heart in the quiet room responded. 

Happy days were these for all; and Miss Ford 
was rarely seen on her daily pilgrimages to the 
school-room without those mysterious parcels, 
the mission of which had indeed been a sweet 
revelation to her in awakening the love thought 
in the hearts of her pupils. On one of these 
trips, in removing her packages to the anteroom, 
she had left a beautiful doll on her desk. The 


girls had begun to assemble on her return, when 
suddenly a smothered sob fell upon her ear; and 
dear Bessie, in heart-breaking tones, was moan- 
ing, “Oh, dear Miss Ford, I thought I wanted 
rubbers, and I do so need them; but I never had 
a doll, and that is such a beautiful one.” 

The tears filled the teacher’s eyes as she ten- 
derly raised the drooping head from the desk with 
the comforting words, ‘Never mind, dear heart: 
in some way it will all be made right.” 

The long-looked-for day at last arrived, and 
all nature was lovely in its June dress. The 
school-room bad been gayly decorated with green 
boughs and Chinese lanterns, and a- bounteous 
table was groaning with its goodies. Never did 
a happier family gather around the table than 
teacher and pupils. Then, with the arms of her 
loving charges about her, they flocked into the 
anteroom, where a huge basket was filled to 
overflowing with tempting packages of all sizes. 
Every eye was riveted on Bessie, whose courage 
and loyalty to the dear mother had left a lasting 
impression on the class. Who could ever forget 
the scene that followed when her package was 
opened, and disclosed, not only the needed rub- 
bers, but the coveted doll as well? Bessie cried 
with joy amid the ringing shouts of her little 
friends, ‘“‘O Miss Ford, we are all so happy 
for Bessie!” And, best of all, Millie had learned 
one of the most beautiful lessons of her life, as, 
with her arms wound gently around the teacher’s 
neck, she sobbingly exclaimed, “Not one happy 
moment have I known since my cruel speech to 
Bessie and selfish thought about-my own gift.” 

And now, dear children, can you not see how 
sweetly and rapidly the love-roots grow, when 
we water them with deeds of kindness? 


which belonged to a lady 
living in the suburbs,” 
writes Helen Ward Banks from Manila in the 
Philippines. ‘“ He was a pet, and allowed to roam 
around at his will. The ponies did not have the 
same freedom. When they were taken out, they 
must be tethered. One day the man who fed the 
ponies tied one of them with a very short rope, and 
then carelessly put its bunches of hay beyond its 
reach. The poor little beast vainly strained at its 
rope to reach its meal. His owner, watching from 
the window, was about to go to his help, when he 
saw the stag standing by, taking in the situation. 
He waited to see what would happen. The stag 
soon found a way out of the difficulty. He bent 
his pronged head, lifted part of the hay on his 
antlers, and put it down under the pony’s nose. 
Then he went back for more, until the grateful 
pony had his full meal before him, and was making 
a hearty breakfast.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S DOLL. 


OMETIMES we find little boys who love 
dolls; but they seem to be ashamed of their 
pets, and will hide them. It may give these 

small boys courage to know that George Washing- 
ton once owned arag doll. This doll was made by 
the great-great-grandmother of a lady who lives in 
New York, and was recently exhibited at an exhi- 
bition held at Huntington, L.I. The doll is not 
pretty, but it is greatly prized because it has been 
owned by the man whom all men honor for his 
truth and bravery. 


Never fear to bring the sublimest motive to the 
smallest duty, and the most infinite comfort to 
the smallest trouble. Puitiires Brooks. 
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THE KEY TO THE BOX. 


“Waar would you do,” said the little key 
To the teak-wood box, “except for me?” 


The teak-wood box gave a gentle creak 

To the little key; but it did not speak. 

“T believe,” said the key, “that I will hide 
In the crack down there by the chimney-side, 


“Just so this proud old box may see 
How little it’s worth except for me.” 


JESUS PREACHING FROM A BOAT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO BOSTON BOYS IN ENGLAND. 


Fourth Letter. 


It was long, long afterward, in the crack 
They found the key; and they brought it back. 


And it said, as it chuckled and laughed to itself, 


at ’ ” 
Now I'll be good to the box on the shelf. Ry Rea RENNER GA Rani. 


But the little key stopped with a shiver and shock, 


: : Pyitton Hovusz, Nunneaton Roap, OuNDLE, 
For there was a bright new key in the lock. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


Dear Grandfather,—I told you in my last letter 
how we got here. In this I will try to tell you 
something about the place and how we live. It is 


And the old box said, “I’m sorry, you see; 
But the place is filled, my poor little key.” 
St. Nicholas. 
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all so very odd, and so pleasant. I don’t know 
which to put first, the good time we are having 
or the lot of things we are learning about the 
way people live in England. You see, very few 
American boys who come to England— or men 
and women, either, for that matter—ever have 
just such a chance as we have had to be invited 
right into an English home to live for six weeks; 
for father will be gone as long as that. Most 
American tourists just go over the same track, so 
father told us, and see the famous towns and 
castles and cathedrals that thousands of others 
before them have seen and described. But we 
have a chance to really live English life in an 
English home. 

One thing you can see for yourself, and that is 
that the addresses don’t get any shorter just be- 
cause we have come out into the country. You 
will have to put all of what I have written at the 
head of this letter on the envelopes of the answers 
you send to us. 

And that makes me think of one thing which 
seems odd to us. All the mail is delivered here in 
England. Of course, that would not seem strange 
to one who had always lived in the city; but, when 
we remember how it was at Jackson, where your 
summer home is, it does seem odd. This is as 
much country as that was, but the mail is all 
brought around to the houses. Not only do the 
carriers come to Pylton House, — we live about a 
mile from town,— but some carrier goes at least 
once every day to every house in the delivery of 
the office, even if it be—as I am told some of 
them are — several miles out. The carriers here 
wear a uniform of dark blue with very narrow red 
trimming. We have three deliveries every day, 
out here. 

This arrangement makes the post-office itself 
look so odd to us. The first time we went to 
town we came near not finding it at all, because 
it is such a little place. You see, since all the 
mail is carried out to the house, there is no use 
for any one to come to the office to get it. So 
there are no boxes, and on this account almost 
any little room will do for a post-office instead of 
the large room or separate building we have in 
America. There is a narrow counter through 
the room as if it were a store; and that is all, 
because all that folks have to go to the office here 
for is to buy stamps and money orders and send 
telegrams. 

That does seem odd, doesn’t it, that telegrams 
should be sent through the post-office. You see 
over here the government runs the telegraph lines 
as well as the mails, and combines the two. It 
really is very convenient, and I think the mes- 
sages are sent and delivered quicker than with us. 

Only the way you pay for a telegram here is so 
funny. In the first place you have to pay for 
every word of the address and for every word of 
the signature. Tony says he wonders if that is 
the reason why lords and dukes and such titled 
people always sign just their last names, like 
“Marlborough” and “ Pauncefote.” I don’t sup- 
pose it is. 

The rate for sending a telegram is one “ha’- 
penny” a word,— one cent of our money. That 
seems very cheap to us at first; but, when you 
come to remember how long English addresses 
usually are, I don’t know but what it figures up 
just about as much. Just look at this address for 
an example. There are seven words besides 
the name of the person to whom the message is 
going. 

Then the way they pay for a telegram over here 
is new to us. Father wanted us to telegraph 
him if we got here safely. He was not to leave 
London until a day after we did. So after we had 
come up to Pylton House with Mr. and Mrs. By- 
walter, both of whom were at the station to meet 


us, and had washed the dust off, and had some tea,— 
I will tell you about that later,— we started out to 
send our telegram. Mr. Bywalter went down town 
with us and showed us where the post-office was, else 
we never should have found it. Then he went far- 
ther to do some errands, and we were to go back to 
the house alone. When] had written my message, I 
counted up the words; and it came to seven pence 
ha’penny. I handed the message over to the 
woman who has charge of the office, with a shill- 
ing to pay the charge. When she had counted out 
the change, what did she do but push the message 
back to me again, with the change and three post- 
age-stamps,— a sixpenny stamp, a penny stamp, 
and one for a “ ha’penny.” 

I said, “ I didn’t want any stamps: the money was 
to pay for the telegram.” ‘“'T’o be sure,” said she; 
“but you'll have to put them on to the blank your- 
self. We are not allowed to.” 

Then I looked at the blank again, and saw that 
in the upper right-hand corner were several little 
squares about as big as postage-stamps; and across 
these squares was printed, “ Affix stamps here.” 
So we finally learned, after asking some questions, 
that this is the way they pay for a telegram here. 
You buy as many pence worth of postage-stamps 
as the message costs, and stick them on to ‘the 
blank. I suppose that is one reason why the 
British government has so many different kinds of 
stamps. We have got several very fine ones 
already that we did not have in our collection at 
home. 

However, if I write any more, I shall have to 
buy a very large stamp to carry all of this letter to 
you. So I think I will stop for now, and sign my- 
self once more Your loving grandson, 

GrEorGE Faxon. 


WHO LIKES THE RAIN? 


“J,” sap the duck, “I call it fun; 

For I have my little red rubbers on. 
They make a cunning three-toed track 

In the soft, cool mud. Quack! quack!” 


“I,” cried the violet, “I! 

My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 
And she lifted a pretty yellow head 

Out of her green grass bed. 


“T hope ’twill pour! I hope ’twill pour!” 
Purred the tree-toad at his gray bark door. 
“For with a broad leaf for a roof, 

I am perfectly water-proof.” 


Says the brook, “I laugh at every drop, 
And I wish they never need to stop 

Till a big, big river I grew to be, 

And could find my way to the sea.” 


“JT,” shouted Ted, “ for I can run, 
With my high top-boots and rain coat on, 
Through every puddle and runlet and pool 
I find on the way to school.” 

Our Little Ones. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRONICLES OF JUNE NEIGHBORS. 


BY ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


N these winter days, birdless except for the 
English sparrow, from whom there is no es- 
cape, it is very pleasant to remember our 

bird friends of the’ past summer. Of course, we 
find the cheery little chickadee in the country, and 
the snow-birds and crows; but we of the town are 
without such company, and must fall back on 
memory. 

Among the summer’s acquaintances was the 

oriole, flashing among the tree, a “ glance of sum- 
mer fire,” who departed from the usual custom of 


his brethren in choosing the balm-of-Gilead pop- 
lar, instead of an elm, from which to swing his 
cradle, after much singing and exploring in the 
orchard. 

They drew freely on my supply of building ma- 
terial placed on a shrub near the house, selecting 
a generous amount of brightly colored worsteds, 
which most birds would have shunned as too 
easily betraying the nest to enemies. But the 
oriole is so gayly colored himself, and builds so 
far out of reach of the ordinary foes, that he is 
more daring than his neighbors in this respect. 

Such a rainy day followed the exit of the young 
from the nest that they must have been cold and 
drenched in the tall June grass. The kitten 
brought one in his mouth to the kitchen door, 
which was summarily rescued and dried, and later 
set carefully on a broad limb, near. where his 
mates were calling incessantly. Before he was 
set free, the old ones came again and again to the 
window, where he was placed in an old corn-pop- 
per, and tried to feed him. No doubt there was a 
happy family reunion when they finally were re- 
stored to each other, and perhaps some compar- 
ing of perilous adventures. 

The “thin-winged swallows skated on the air,” 
almost touching the ground, swooping low for an 
insect, or dipping down to secure a feather with 
which to line softly the mud nests high in the 
barn. One pair spent their nights side by side in 
the currant-bush under the pantry window, while 
building their nest; but, after the mother-bird 
began to sit, the mate slept elsewhere. 

So seldom do they light that even in picking 
up a feather they dash down again and again to 
reach it without lighting, often dropping it several 
times before succeeding. On days when a shower 
was in the air, or toward dusk, they flew so low 
in pursuit of insects that we feared for their 
safety, with the cats crouching in the grass. But 
with bravado they dashed almost into the cats’ 
jaws, depending on their agile power of turning, 
like a skater, with their wonderful wing-power. 
But one reckless swallow lost his life in his over- 
confidence. Such happy gossip and twitterings 
and squeakings while the nests were being built! 
I used to lie on the mow, watching; and, after the 
little fledglings filled the nests, [ was amused to 
see the business-like way in which the parents 
began to feed the wide-open mouths just where 
they had left off, although the last one fed was 


every bit as clamorous as the others. 


The eaves-swallows overhead were engaged in 
teaching their little ones to fly, ranged in a row on 
the ridge-pole. What courage it must take to 
make the trial trip into space, with no friendly 
roof under their feet! 

The cousin pewees on the piazza-cornice came 
very early, and prospected all four corners be- 
fore they decided on that particular nook. Re- 
membering the tragic fate of two previous nests 
years before, we were tempted to discourage 
them, lest, after the eggs were laid, the presence 
of people on the piazza should frighten them away, 
as before. 

Once the birdlings perished because the mother 
was caught in a broken pane of glass in the barn; 
and the father sat and mourned, with no effort to 
feed the starving little ones. This one, however, 
was a dear, brave little mother, and did not stir 
from her nest, even if the hammock beneath her 
was occupied. But the cat invariably caused ter- 
ror. The father sat in a barberry-shrub close by, 
hunching his shoulders, tail'and wings drooping, 
—the picture of languid unconsciousness; but, if 
a fly came within view, he darted upon it like light- 
ning, unerringly seized it with a snap of his bill, 
and almost instantly resumed the same perch, jerk- 
ing his tail and monotonously uttering his pewee, 
with an occasional abrupt pewit. He seems to me 
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to say “ pewee” as plainly as “ phoebe.” Luck was 
with them, and both broods were reared. The gentle, 
lisping cedar-birds, in the lilac next door to the 
barberry, had their eggs destroyed by some enemy. 
I hope it was not the king-bird who had been so 
aggressive in that very bush. It may have been 
the little sereech-owl, who spent a night now and 
then in the pine. In this pine was a robin’s nest, 
nearer the end of the limb than is common, and a 
nestful swung and swayed safely through their 
babyhood. I made daily visits; and, for three 
days after the others were away, one, weaker or 
lazier, remained with “meek and quiet eye,” and 
the spotted breast that all young robins have as a 
proof that their ancestors were thrushes. 

_A new, tender, parental note comes in the 
robin’s voice when “the blue eggs in the robin’s 
nest have wings and beak and breast”; and one 
who knows him well can always detect it. Profes- 
sor Treadwell kept several young robins in captiy- 
ity to determine the amount necessary to feed 
them; and found each one demanded sixty-eight 
worms a day,— thatis, about fourteen feet, laid end 
to end, of worms! 
careworn, unkempt, and anxious by the end of the 
season, and are to be seen hopping and listening on 
the lawn from early dawn till dusk. Such anxiety 
ashe displays for the young! and, even after these 
little tyrants are out of the nest, he feeds them for 
days. 

But, no matter how overworked he is, he has 
always time to rejoice audibly in the shower, sing- 
ing, “Cheerily, cheer up,” probably because his 
work will be easier for a few hours. His terror 
is so open that he calls the attention of most cats 
to his nest; and, after the tragedies of several nests, 
I felt bitterness toward the whole race of cats, but 
succeeded in outwitting them by surrounding the 
trunk and limbs with loose bundles of wire, as tar 
proved no obstacle. 

The little yellow-bird in the tall pear tree by the 
door was so sweet and cheerful that he was a 
comfort during the whole summer. He went 
about the work of house-building so engagingly 
and confidingly, placing his nest scarcely four 
feet from the third-story window! It was such a 
soft, cottony nest, deep as a cup, that I saved it 
when autumn’s gales blew it from the tree. It 
hardly seemed possible that so dainty a bird could 
eat great hairy caterpillars; but it is well for the 
trees that he does, and I wish there were “more 
of him.” 

He and the chippie who occupied the same tree 
got on amiably, and both reared their broods 
safely, though it was hard to keep the cat from 
catching them when they first escaped from the 
nest. The chippies were in a state of constant ex- 
citement after the eggs hatched; and many morn- 
ings I rose in despair of further sleep, having 
heard his frenzied chip, chip, since four o’clock, 
and went to the rescue. 

It was usually the cat, sitting quietly on the 
steps; and not till he was removed would there be 
peace. At “high noon” he sat and uttered his 
simple “tr-r-r,” like a katydid, seeming to enjoy 
the heat when other birds are silent. 

I doubt if I ever again find so confiding a bird 
as the vireo. Mr. Bradford Torrey believes it 
must have been a solitary vireo, like his, though 
it seemed to me an ordinary red-eye that did me the 
honor to accept food from my fingers. I traced 
the nest in the orchard from watching her fly 
away with building material from the heap I al- 
ways put out for any bird who needs it,— wool, 
feathers, yarn, and cotton. It was a dainty nest, 
with lichens, spider cocoons, and little scraps of 
bark outside, hung in a branching twig of an 
apple tree, scarcely five feet from the ground. 
Desiring to compare the eggs with a picture, I 
went to the nest one night, after there were two 


No wonder the parents grow - 


eggs, and found the bird on. To my surprise, she 
did not stir, and, not liking to frighten her, I went 
away. After the same attempts,-I happened to 
recall Torrey’s vireo, and offered her tiny green 
grasshoppers. After a period of anxiety on both 
sides, she accepted, and allowed me to stroke her, 
raise her from the eggs, and even water her from 
a silver spoon. Dear little confiding heart! But 
I am sure I have told you about her before, and 
the mysterious but probably tragic end of her 
brood. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SUMMER RAIN. 


BY MRS. A. F. SAWTELLE. 


WueEn the wind blows softly from the south, 
And the gentle rain drops down, 

The earth is free from threatened drouth, 
And dons a new green crown. 

There is something about a gentle rain, 
As it sifts through the rifts in the sky, 

A silvery mist like a sweet refrain, 
Falls softly from on high; 

And the shadows tint each leaf and flower 
Surpassingly soft and fair, 

And into each life a radiance comes, 
Like sunset into the air. 

O the gentle rain, the soft summer rain, 
Sing to me oft your sweet refrain ! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LETTER FROM ALASKA. 


Dear Boys and Garis,— Here I am away up in 
the wilds of Alaska, but my thoughts are back in 
New England; and so I am going to tell you of 
some of the strange sights and experiences I am 
having up here in the cold regions. 

When the mercury is 60° or 70° below zero, it 
is pretty cold, as you may guess; and those days 
we do not try to do much travelling, for it is not 
safe. The air is so cold it seems to scorch one’s 
lungs; and the breath comes out in hisses, like 
steam out of a locomotive. The danger is not so 
much from travelling; but, when you stop, if you 
are alone and your fingers too cold to strike a 
match and light a fire, it is all over with you, for 
you would freeze in a few minutes. 

I have spent one winter in these cold regions, 
and so have learned how to live and dress. With 
plenty of good dry wood, we were very uncom- 
fortable in shirt-sleeves in an Indian cabin with 
the mercury 73° below. Can you believe it? 

The Indian builds his winter house underground 
three or four feet, and then covers it all over 
with moss and dirt, leaving a smoke hole in the 
centre. Leading to it is an underground passage- 
way five or six feet long, through which one must 
crawl on hands and knees. With a skin on the 
outside of the bed and another on the inside, one 
can be very comfortable, and defy any amount of 
cold, though the fire must be watched day and 
night that it does not get low or go out. 

It may seem strange to you, but one cannot 
wear very many clothes and travel. The moisture 
from the body condenses, and you are covered 
with a coating of frost all the time. This is the 
way I dress. Good heavy flannels, overalls, a 
sweater, a jumper made of drilling, fur cap with 
good ear-laps, three or four pairs of stockings on 
the feet, and a pair of moccasins, warm canvas 
covered mittens, a silk handkerchief tied over the 
nose and cheeks, and then with a good coating of 
frost I make a very respectable Santa Claus. 

The snow is very dry and just like powder, 
every flake lying just as it falls till spring, and 
never melts. It is impossible to travel over it 
without showshoes, unless it is beaten down into a 
good path, called a trail. 


Of course, we see a good deal of the Indians. 
The only thing I envy them is their fine teeth. 
They can tear a‘strip off a dried fish as hard as 
leather with their teeth; and then, feeding one end 
into the mouth, it disappears like a stick of candy. 
It seems just like feeding a cornstalk into a hay- 
cutter. 

When they cook a fish, they cut out the en- 
trails and eat them as one would raw oysters, 
then, cutting the fish into chunks without scaling, 
throw head, eyes, and all into the pot and boil, or 
stick on a sharp bit of wood and set up in the 
earth before the fire. When they are roasted in 
this way, they are very nice; for a squaw gave me 
a piece of pickerel, and it was delicious, though I 
threw away the skin and fins. 

I have watched them build their canoes of birch 
bark. They whittle out the frame-pieces and tie 
them together with root fibres. Then the bark is 
laid on, and the squaws have a sewing-bee, and 
make holes through the bark with long awls, draw- 
ing the split root fibres through for thread; and, 
really, they do a very nice job. 

Then they take a hot brand from the fire and 
blow it against a lump of spruce gum till it 
softens, then mould it over the seams to make 
the boat water-tight. Stones are then put in the 
bottom, the bark is wet and turned up to the sun 
to warp into shape, and a fine-looking birch-bark 
canoe is the result. 

Some of the Indians near the coast use funny 
little boats, called kyacks, made of walrus skin. 
They are covered all in except a little round hole 
just large enough to wriggle into. It is said that 
an Indian feels safer in one of these little bobbing 
cockle-shells, even in the roughest weather, than 
in one of our best dories. 

I went out the other day and picked a quart of 
blueberries and tried to make a pot-pie, but didn’t 
make the dumplings thick enough; and it all 
stewed up together. Just as quick as my neck 
and wrists heal up from the gnat-bites, I am going 
to get some more and try it again. 

You didn’t know we had blueberries here, did 
you? But we do, and mosquitoes, gnats, and 
lots of other traces of civilization in our short 
summers. If I had a dollar for every mosquito I 
have killed, I should be a millionaire by this time. 
They are very wicked, and make lots of noise; but 
the gnats are a thousand times worse. They go 
about their work very quietly, make no noise or 
bluster, but they do a much nicer job. 

I want to tell you about the dogs, too, and the 
bears and other interesting things, but must leave 
that for next time. 

With best wishes to you all. 

Uncie Jon. 


VERY DIFFERENT. 


HEN General Grant was in Paris, the 
president of the republic, as a special 
token of respect, invited him to a place 

on the grand stand to witness the great racing 
which occurs in that country on Sunday. It is 
considered a discourteous act to decline such an 
invitation from the head official of the republic. 
Such a thing had never been heard of; but General 
Grant, in a polite note, declined the honor, and 
said to the French president, “It is not in accord- 
ance with the custom of my country or with the 
spirit of my religion to spend Sunday in that way.” 
And, when Sabbath came, that great hero found his 
way to the American chapel, where he was one of 
its quiet worshippers. The Presbyterian. 


A true religious instinct never deprived man 
of a single joy; mournful faces and a sombre 
aspect are the conventional affectations of the 
weak-minded. Hosea Batxou. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
VANITY. 


(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


A LILY in the garden stood ; 

' A rose beside it grew; 

The lily looked up, and vainly said, 
“<T’m glad I am not you.”’ 


‘‘Why,”* said the rose, with a wondering smile, 
‘« My color is rich and rare; 

And all around my perfume sweet 
With fragrance fills the air.” 


“Yes, yes,’’ said the lily, ‘‘ but look at me. 
My petals are pure and white. 

In the daytime I lift my pretty head, 
And droop it low at night.” 


A gentle breeze came by, and said, 
“Hush! hush! my children dear, 

Such talk as that is very wrong,— 
Yes, very wrong, I fear.”’ 


The rose rocked to and fro for shame, 
The lily hung her head; 

They looked at each other shamefully, 
But not a word they said. 


Then let us remember, children dear, 
Not to be proud and vain; 
For you are not better than your playmate here,— 


Both rich and poor the same. 
Brssie STUBBS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOLLY’S TRIP TO FULTON. 


BY ADA B. CORTHELL. 


OLLY THURSTON lived in the country, 
the real country with hills and woods, 
broad meadows and a swift running river. 

There were villages near, but the city was ten 
miles away. 

“Well, Dolly,” said Uncle Charles one morn- 
ing, “bow would you like to go with me to Ful- 
ton? We will take Brownie with the buggy, and 
be at home again for a one o’clock dinner.” 

Dolly danced up and down as she thought of all 
the pleasures of such a trip, with her dear sailor 
uncle, too. 

“May I, mamma,” 
Uncle Charles?” 

Mamma smiled at the eager little girl as she 
said, ‘Yes, dear, if uncle will look out for you.” 

Soon the frisky Canadian pony was harnessed 
to the buggy, and away they drove at a fine pace. 
What a pleasant ride that was! First, between 
shady trees over rough roads, where tiny streams 
ran under little bridges, then over hills and smooth 
roads, as they drew nearer the city. By and by 
the houses grew thicker and thicker; and Dolly’s 
eyes grew more wide-awake and her cheeks red- 
der, for at last they had reached Fulton. The few 
errands were soon done. Dolly looked about to 
her heart’s content; and Brownie’s head was turned 
toward home, leaving behind the hurrying people 
and gay shops. Dolly was beginning to feel hun- 
gry; but she said nothing about it to her uncle, 
only was glad to herself that home and dinner 
were so near. 

“Did you ever go on the Hunt Road?” asked 
Uncle Charles, suddenly. 

It almost made the little girl jump, she was so 
busy thinking. But she said, “No, sir, I never 
did.” So uncle drove down by the lake, past the 
big factory into a winding, woodsy road, lined 
with bushes and great trees. 

“We shall come out at High Hill,” Uncle 
Charles said presently, as they passed deeper 
into the woods. 

All at once there came a great cracking and 
grating. Brownie jumped forward, and then 
stopped when the rein tightened. 

“Well, Dolly, I guess we are tied up here for a 


she cried,—“ may I go with 


while,” said her uncle, ruefully, as,.dismounting, 
he set the wheel in place and straightened the 
broken axle-tree. “I'll take Brownie to that 
house, and get a carriage to go home in.” 

So Dolly was left in charge of the buggy. 
Uncle Charles was gone a long time, and his niece 
began to feel hungry and restless. She loved the 
woods, and knew all about sassafras, sorrel, box- 
berries, and peppermint; but none of these could 
she find. 

Oh, there was a wagon coming! Her heart 
beat quickly as she returned to her charge. It 
was an old man with white hair. 

“Whoa!” he shouted to his horse, as he espied 
the wreck. “Broke down?” he inquired kindly. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Dolly 

“Gentleman with yer?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Dolly again. 

“ Whar’s the horse?” the man asked. 

“My uncle took him to that house.” And Dolly 
pointed to the house they had just passed. 

“Tew bad! tew bad!” said the kind-hearted man 
as he drove away. 

Uncle Charles soon appeared, beckoning from 
a gateway. “Mr. Hunt is not at home,” he said; 
“but ae Hunt thinks he will help us when fe 
comes.’ 

Oh, what a long hour it was to Dolly as she sat 
waiting in Mrs. Hunt’s parlor! It was a small, 
dark room, with no pictures to look at; and out of 
the window were only trees. Disagreeable things 
as well as pleasant things always come to an end, 
however; and at last Mr. Hunt arrived. The 
buggy was drawn into the yard. Brownie was 
hitched to an express wagon, and once more they 
were on their way home. 

“TI guess you won't want to ride to Fulton 
again with Uncle Charles, will you?” asked her 
uncle, as Dolly sat soberly by his side. 

“Oh, yes, I shall,” answered Dolly, smiling. 
“Tt was such an adventure. Don’t you think so?” 

At four o’clock the little girl was telling mamma 
all about it. ‘ We had a very nice time,” she said, 
after the story was finished. “It was all fun but 


the waiting. And, if you please, mamma, I think. 


I’d like some dinner. There’s nothing to eat 
grows on Hunt Road, not even red sorrel! ” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Now is the time for review in the classes of the 
Sunday Schools.. Do not be afraid, teacher. Do 
not overlook it, either. 

Now is the time for looking ahead. What are 
you intending to study, teacher, next season? Do 
not wait too long and too late. Get together, 
teachers, and plan wisely. Now is a good time to 
remember the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
at Boston with a contribution. The Editor knows 
the President of the Society, and can vouch for 
his spirit of good-will and hope. He believes in 
the young people, and so do all the Directors. 
Help the great cause by helping the national Sun- 
day-School organization. 

Always speak well of the Sunday School. Do 
not allow others to depreciate the noble work. 
When a better, more loyal sentiment grows up 
toward the teachers, and the workers all, of the 
Sunday School, new life will be created and better 
results secured. 


LETTER-BOX. 


OmaAnHA, NEB. 
Dear Editor,—J am a member of Unitarian Sunday 
School of Omaha, Neb. Have just solved Enigma 
XXX. I like the Every Other Sunday very much; 
and my little sisters, Elsie and Frida, and myself have 
a collection of Every Other Sundays 'from 1893 to 


1899, bound in one velume, which, we think, is very 

interesting. Our minister is Dr. N. M. Mann; and our 

superintendent is Mr: Bettis, whom’ we love very much. 
We have nine classes, which are all well attended. 

Yours truly, 

FRANZ PAUSTIAN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInn. 
Dear Editor,—I am a member of the Unitarian 
Sunday School of Minneapolis. We just organized a 
Sunday School in January, and we have now forty-two 
members. We are studying the life of Jesus, and we 
sing the songs in the “Carol.” Rev. A. E. Norman is 
our minister. We get the Every Other Sunday, and 


' we like it very much. 


Yours respectfully, 
Mary C, Lez. 


Sr. ANTHONY Px., Minn. 
Dear Editor,— We have had Every Other Sunday 
in our home for ten years, and enjoy it very, very 
much. I have two pets, a bird andadog. The dog’s 


name is Mark Twain Blake, and the bird’s name is 


Dicky Blake. Dicky is four years old, and Mark is 
twelve years old. Iam also twelve years old, and am 
in the sixth grade in school. I am sorry to say that 
our church has suspended all services, and we are 
hoping to hire a minister before we begin again. I 
hope to see this letter published, as I have tried very 
hard with it. Wishing Every Other Sunday a long 
and prosperous life, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, ; 

Frances KE. BLAKE. 


ENIGMA XXXYVII. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 2, 4, 3, is something that is invisible. 

My 12, 14, 15, is 2,000 pounds. 

My 15, 14, 9, 15, is the middle of the day. 

My 8, 9, 4, 10, 14, 15, is something that kills. 

My 2, 7, 6, isa el 

My 1, 11, 6, is something ’most everybody likes. 

My 5, 18, 12, is to rest. 

My enol is aplace to which many people will go this 
summer. 

IRENE W. SYLVESTER. 


CHARADE. 
My first belongs to an ancient race, 
My /ast is ever a disgrace. 
My whole a season when ’tis best 


To indulge in recreation and rest. 
; E..P. Ps 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 19. 
Enigma XXXIV. Benedict Arnold. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE. 


Boston. Swansea. Orange. 
Onset. Topsfield. Nobscot. 

NUMERICAL ENrema. 
Chicago. Washington. New Orleans. 
Boston. San Francisco. Savannah. 
New York. ; 


ConUNDRUMS. 
I. Joseph, because Pharaoh made a ruler of him. 
II. Bagg-age. 


Correct solutions to puzzles have been received from 
May Myer and Randall Heywood Frost. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of KvERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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25 Bzacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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